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not only acquired by practice, but which
is actually there from the first, just as Mozart,
as a child of eight, could play passages which
would tax the skill of the most accomplished
virtuoso. It was not learnt by practice, that
swift correspondence of eye and hand, any
more than the little swallow learns to fly;
it knows it all already, and is merely finding
out what it knows.

And therefore there is no doubt that
a man cannot become a poet by taking
thought. He can perhaps compose impres-
sive verse, but that is all. Poetry is, as
Plato says, a divine sort of experience, some
strange blending of inherited characteristics,
perhaps the fierce emotion of some dumb
ancestress combining with the verbal skill
of some unpoetical forefather. The receipt
is unknown, not necessarily unknowable.

Of course if one has poetry in one's soul,
it is a tremendous temptation to desire its
expression, because the human race, with
its poignant desire for transfiguring visions,
strews the path of the great poet with bays,
and remembers him as it remembers no
other human beings. What would one not
give to interpret life thus, to flash the loveli-
ness of perception into desirous minds, to
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